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ABSTRACT 

Two hundred sixty-six college students from four 
Indiana colleges and universities completed a series of surveys to 
determine gender differences in attitudes toward rape victims. The 
instruments adapted and used included the Rubin and Peplau Just World 
Scale (JWS), the Burt sex Role Stereotype scale, the Attitudes Toward 
Rape Victims Scale (ATRVS) developed by Chinese college students in 
Taiwan, and an attrition scale. A literature review examines 
attitudes toward rape victims and rapists. Each survey instrument is 
then described, and the results are given by individual scale. A 
close look at the itemized JWS reveals that only three items showed 
significant gender differences and, overall, males believed in a 
"just" world. Significant gender differences appear on the SRSS with 
males more accepting of sex mie stereotyping. The ATRVS indicated 
that females are more accepting of rape victims. Almost one-half 
(49.6%) of the students responding on the attrition scale believe 
that rape victims were "too trusting in people" as a major cause of 
rape, while one-fourth believe that behavior was another major cause. 
The instruments are also reviewed for correlations. Six tables and a 
49-item bibliography are included. (DJC) 
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American College Students' 
Attitudes Toward Rape Victims and Beliefs in a Just World 

According to the FBI, 87,340 rapes were reported in the United States in 1985. 
Since rapes are usually under-reported, the actual number is estimated to be at 
least five times higher (FBI, 1986). In recent years, the rates have risen so high 
that authorities have estimated a rape occurs in the U.S. once every 6 minutes. 
One in every ten women might be raped in her lifetime in the U.S. Although the age 
\nd attractiveness of rape victims are wide-ranging, rape is a problem shared by 
all females (Williams, 1984; Kilpatrick, et al. 1985; Kilpatrick, Veronen, and 
Best, 1984; Johnson, 1980; Koss, Gidycxz, and Wisniewsic, 1987). 

There is some evidence that a person's attitudes toward women's rights and roles 
in society are related to one's views about rape (Weidener, 1984). Field (1978) 
found that people who view women in traditional roles are likely to blame rape 
victims. Weidner (1984) found that when individual differences were taken into 
account, negative attitudes toward women, belief in rape myths, and perceived 
target behavior (responsibility) were related to stigmatization of the rape victim. 
Attitudes toward rape victims have been shown to influence a jury. Brozan (1985) 
found that both male and female jurors treated more seriously the rape victim who 
seemed chaste or conventional in her Jtyle. Recent studies have pointed out that 
exposure to pornography affects attitudes toward rape victims (Malamuth and Check, 
1981; Malamuth and Donner stein, 1982; Check and Malamuth, 1983). Wyer, et al. 
(1985) in their experimental research also revealed that portrayals of wamen as sex 
objects increased male subjects 1 beliefs that the victim was responsible for the 
incident . 

Many studies on the topic of rape have dealt with the rapist. Anger, 
aggressiveness, low self-esteem, lack of self-control, the tendency to be 
stimulated by abnormal sexual acts and nudity, and believing "rape myths" are some 
characteristics of rapists (Chen, 1986; Abel, et al., 1977; At^ood and Howell, 
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1976; Clark and Lewis, 1977; Williane and Holmes, 1981; and Scully and Marolla, 
1985). Clark and Lewis (1977) found that rapists, more than the public at large, 
believe rape myths such as, ''Woman like to be raped," and "Women get pleasure from 
being raped." Gager and Schus (1976) also found that phrases rapists most often 
said to vict lire included, "It is what you've always wanted, isn't it?" and after 
the rape, "You really liked it, didn't you?" This distorted cognition leads to 
recidivism (Scully and Marolla, 1982). Burt's study (1980) supported the 
persistence of many misconceptions about rape and rapists. He found that almost 
three quarters of the people surveyed believed that women had an unconscious rape 
wish. As a result of this belief, people tended to hold the victim responsible for 
the rape. 

Aside from studying characteristics of rapists, attribution studies were found to 
be important indicators in the whole process of stigmatizing victims. Jones and 
Aronsons's (197J) study of attitudes toward rape victims found that married vromen 
and virgins were considered to be more at fault than divorcees. It was based on 
the public's belief that a "respectable" person will not be raped unless the person 
misbehaves* This misconduct ultimately leads to rape, and therefore victims should 
be blamed* 

A great deal of attributional processes are influenced by societal and cultural 
definitions (Seligmann, 1984; Russell, 1982; and L'Armand, Pepitone, and Shanmugam, 
1981). Sandy (1981) examined the social-cultural context of rape in 156 societies 
and suggested that rape is part of a cultural configuration which includes 
interpersonal violence, male dominance, and sexual separation. Thus, one can 
predict that the higher the degree of sex-role stereotype, the higher the degree of 
victimization of rape victims. 

Situational factors also affect the attribution of the causes of rapes. Calhoun 
et al. (1976) found that the more rape occurred in a given area, the less the 
victims were blamed. The public expects victims to struggle with their attackers. 
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If there were no signs of struggle, then victims were highly criticized (Krulewitz 
and Wash, 1979). Field (1978) found that "public officers" and the "public" agreed 
with the "rapists" that victims should take responsibility. The study further 
revealed that the "female counselors", being females, were the oaly ones who showed 
seme acceptance of the victims. In conclusion, attribution studies found a very 
large tendency for victims to be blamed by the public. The "blaming of the victim" 
provides a justification for the oppression of society's victims. If people 
themselves are responsible for the fact that they are sick, poor, disabled, or 
raped, there is little need for the rest of us to sympathize withthem (Ryan, 1971; 
Howard, 1984; Chen and Tu, 1984; Ratliff, Chen and Lin, 1988). The consequences of 
blaming victims are quite clear. They inevitably lead victims to self -blame and 
fear of filing reports. Victims were often trapped in both "behavioral" and 
"characteristic" blame. Self -blame and other blame further stigmatized victims and 
greatly hindered their coping and adjusting mechanisms (Chen and Lin, 1987; 
Janoff-Bullman, 1979; Miller and Porter, 1983). 

What contributes to the public's attitudes toward rape victims? In addition to 
the sex-role stereotype, Lerner 's (1970 & 1980) "just world" hypothesis might 
provide an explanation. Lerner (1965) ran several laboratory experiments in which 
victims were picked at random to be given electric shock. It was found that 
subjects tended to denigrate them, as if the victims were morally responsible for 
their misfortunes. Lerner interprets that we all believe in a just world. Good 
things happen to good people, while bad things happen co bad people, if something 
bad happens to someone, he or she has to be a bad person. People believe in a just 
vorld mainly because they want to believe that the world is controllable and 
predictable rather than uncontrollable and unpredictable. Thus, bad things won't 
happen to a good person like me, and the victim himself /herself is responsible. 
Janoff-Bulman and Frieze (1983) used the term "illusion of invulnerability" to 
describe the notion that prior to victimization, most of us think that "it can't 
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happen to me. M Langer (1975) found that even in the case of pure chance, people 
tended to believe that they were able to control the situation. Based on this 
assumption of the "illusion of control/ 1 the public tended to accuse victims for 
not trying to control the situation. Tb protect this sense of control, we blime 
people (victims) for the bad things that happen to them. Therefore, the world is 
just. 

The beliefs in a just world have led victims to believe that they were bad girls 
because they were raped (Burt, 1980; Field, 1978; Brownmill, 1975; Hurt, 1977; and 
Thornton, 1984). 

The present study was designed to investigate how college students 1 beliefs in a 
just vrorld and sex-role stereotyping are related to their attribution of 
responsibility in rape cases and their attitudes toward rape victims. This study 
was derived frar. an original study, by the present researchers, in Taiwan in 1985 
(Chen and Lin, 1987). In that study, both public and college samples were drawn. 
For both studies, comparing gender differences in attitudes toward rape victims and 
beliefs in a just WDrld seems to be a logical cross-sectional research design. 
Therefore, the focus of the present research was also placed upon the comparative 
study on gender differences. A third research report was prepared separately. The 
focus, then, was on a cross-cultural comparative study. The key purposes of the 
present study were to: 

1. Understand the college students' views of a "just world 11 and their 
acceptance of sex-role stereotyping. 

2. Understand the college students' attitudes toward rape victims and their 
views on the important factors. which triggered the rape incidents. 

3 . Understand how an individual ' s attitudes toward rape victims are related to 
his/her belief in a just world, acceptance of sex-role stereotypes, and views on 
factors attributing to rape incidents, and 

4. Understand whether gender might be related to these attitudes. 
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Methodology 

Subjects 

Two hundred and sixty-six college students from four universities and colleges 
in Indiana (both public and private) answered the survey questionnaire in 1987. 
The sample included 101 (38.3.%) male and 163 (61.3%) female respondents (2 missing 
data). The majority (55.5%) were ages 10 to 19, and 33.2% of the respondents were 
in the 20 to 29 category. The majority of the respondents (53.4%) were Protestant 
with the category of "other" coming in second (25.8%) and "Catholic" coming in 
third (20.1%). Most of the students were majoring in the arts and sciences 
(42.5%), education (23.9%) and business (19.5%). Nearly three quarters of the 
respondents were freshmen and sophomores (34.6% and 38.2%, respectively). A little 
over three-quarters of the students (79.4%) were also single. Seventy-nine (31.6%) 
respondents knew a rape victim at the time of the survey. However, 188 (79.9%) of 
them were thinking about what happened to the victim while answering the 
questionnaire. 
Instruments and Analysis 

The design of the research instruments is described by the following: The 
Just World Scale (JWS). The JWS was originally designed by Rubin and Peplau (1975) 
and was tested by Rubin at Boston University and Oklahoma University. The internal 
consistencies (KR-20) were 0.80 and 0.81, and several pilot studies proved to have 
high scale reliability. Ma and Smith (1985) modified and translated the JWS to the 
Chinese language and then tested it on 1091 students at two universities in Taiwan. 
The original JWS has 20 items (Items 1-20), 9 being "unjust" and 11 being "just" 
items. The present study used a 23-item scexe with 10 "unjust" and 13 "just" 
items. The results also revealed high validity, and the between- item reliability 
was high. For the purpose of a future cross-cultural analysis, the Chinese 
translation of the JWS for the present study was tested on 233 students in Taiwan 
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in 1985. The JWS for the present survey was back translated independently from the 
Chinese scale for accuracy. Although some of the wordings are slightly different 
from those in the original JWS (Rubin's & Peplau's), the double back translations 
(from English to Chinese to English to Chinese to English) prove to be adherent to 
the original scale. The following "JUst World Scale" identifies the labels for 
"just 11 and "unjust" measures and their domains. 



Statement Label 

1. I feel that many people in the (U) 
world have a false reputation. 

2. In general, this is a fair (J) 
world. 

3. Luck always brings fortune. (J) 

4. Those who drive carefully and (U) 
those who drive without care 

have the same probability of 
being hurt in a car accident. 

5. Many criminals are judged (U) 
inijocent in court. 

6. If you study hard, you will (J) 
receive good grades. 

7. If you take care of your health (J) 
you are very unlikely to have a 

heart attack. 

8. Those candidates who insist on (U) 
holding onto their principles in 

an election are usually the 
losers. 

9. Innocent people are seldom put (J) 
in jail. 

10. In a race, many athletes are (U) 
not caught when they violate a 
regulation. 

11. A person will get what he (or (J) 
she) deserves. 

12. Parents always find good excuses (J) 
to punish their children. 



Domain 
(general) 

(general) 

(general) 
(traffic) 

(criminal justice) 

(school) 

(health) 

(politics) 

(criminal justice) 
(sport) 

(general) 

( family-parenting ) 



13. Those who do good deeds aie 
usually not known and do not 
receive just rewards. 



(0) 



(J) 



14. Although bad persons might have 
held the power in the history of 
mankind, good persons will eventually 
regain control. 

15. In all occupations , those who vJ) 
wark hard always get promoted. 

16. Parents often neglect their (U) 
children's wishes. 

17. In our court system, it is (u) 
difficult to find a fair judge. 

18. One should blame himself (or (J) 
herself) for his (or her) 
misfortunes. 

19. Crimixials always pay for their (J) 
actions . 

20. Innocent people are always the (U) 
victims. 

21. The rich should be heavily taxed. (J) 

22. Most people do not have the (U) 
motivation to cheat. 

23. In a disordered world, criminals (J) 
should be severely punished. 



(general) 
(politics) 

(work) 

( family-parenting ) 
(criminal justice) 
(general) 

(criminal justice) 

(criminal justice) 

(wealth) 
(general) 

(criminal justice) 



A seven-point Likert scale was used ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly 
disagree" with scores ranging from 1 to 7. (Note: the original Rubin and Peplau's 
JWS used a 6-point scale.) For the positive items ("just"), the higher the score, 
the more the subject disagrees with the statement; for the negative items 
("unjust"), the higher the score, the higher the degree of agreement. These items 
were receded. Therefore, the higher the scoro, the lower the degree of belief in a 
"just world." 

In order ':o understand the dimensions of the JWS, a Principle Factor Analysis 
was done on the scores of each item. By using varimax method, two factors (with 
Eigenvalue > 1) ware derived from the analysis. Factor 1, "Unjust Factor, 11 (factor 
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loading > 0.36) contained 4 items clustered around the idea of an unjust world. 
Factor 2, M Just Factor/ 1 (factor loading > 0.43) was composed of 3 items which 
seemed to be associated with the idea of a just world (Table 1). The correlation 
between these tvro factors and other measurements allows researchers to further 
understand the relation between the belief in a just world and the attitudes toward 
rape victims. 

Sex Role Stereotype Scale (SRSS) 

The SRSS, designed by Burt (1980), is aimed at measuring an individual's 
acceptance of sex-role stereotypes. The scale included 9 items, and its Cronbach 
Alpha Coefficient was 0.80 (Burt, 1980). The scale reliability was tested by Check 
& Malanwth (1983) and was found to be highly correlated (r=-.73) with Spence & 
Helmreich's (1972) sex-role stereotype scale. The scale, including 7 positive and 
2 negative items, was measured by the Likert method with the higher the score, the 
lower the sex-role stereotype. 

Factor analysis was conducted from the results of the present study. Eight 
item* ^ere found to have a factor loading larger than 0.42, and those items were 
all related to "traditional female behaviors/' Therefore, the dimension was termed 
"traditional female" factor (Table 2)- 
Attitudes Toward Rape Victims Scale (ATRVS) 

The items in the scale used in the present study were first generated by 
senior psychology majors at the National Cheng-Chi Universtiy. Several items from 
Burt's (1980) Rape Myth Acceptance Scale and Field's (1978) Attitudes Toward Rape 
Incidence Scale were added. A 50-item scale was then tested on 100 students. 
After the item analysis, 29 itpms with low discriminatory power were deleted- A 
21-item scale was then used in the present study, including the item "I am willing 
to accept a rape victim as my girl frierd," which was applied to male subjects 
only. Reverse scoring was applied to the 6 negatively worded items. The higher 
the total score, the higher the degree of acceptance of rape victims (Chen & Lin, 
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1987). 

Factor analysis revealed three key factors (with factor loading > 0.41) on the 
scale. The first factor, "characteristics of the rape victim" factor, includes 5 
items which are related to whether or not subjects judged the nature of the rape 
incident based on the victims 1 characteristics. The second factor, M \dctimization M 
factor, includes 4 items which are related to victimization or stigmatizing the 
victim theme. The third factor, "blaming the victim" factor, includes 4 itens 
which are focused on the negative evaluation of the victim's behavior. These three 
factors (dimensions) allow researchers to correlate subjects 1 acceptance of rape 
victims and their beliefs in a just world (Table 3). 
Attribution Scale (AS) 

The attribution scale used in the present research was divided into two 
sections. Section one listed four possible causal factors (characteristics of 
rapists, characteristics of victims, circumstances, and luck) which led to rape 
incidents. A 7-point Likert scale was used for subjects to indicate their 
viewpoints. Section t\x> identified a list of ten characteristics of victims which 
might lead to rape incidents. Items (overexposure of outfits, failing to fight 
back or struggle, not knowing how to behave themselves properly, etc. ) which 
entailed victims' misbehaviors, personalities or characteristics, and cause-effect 
consequences, etc. were evaluated by subjects. The "other" item was provided for 
subjects to further elaborate on attribution factors. 

Subjects were asked to consider the characteristics and behaviors of the rape 
victim and to identify major factors which caused rape. Since it is a multiple 
choice check list, factor analysis was not applied. Nevertheless, the frequency 
counts VKxild allow researchers to draw some interesting conclusions for further 
elaboration on subjects' attitudes toward rapo victims. 
Social-demographic Information 

Eight items were included in the basic information section: sex, age, 
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education, religion, occupation, marital status, whether a victim is an 
acquaintance of the subject, and whether the subject thought of the victim at the 
time of answering the questionnaire. For the purpose of this preliminary report, 
the interaction effects between sex and other demographic variables were not 
analyzed. 



Results 



Beliefs in a "Just World 11 

The total mean score from the JWS and the two dimensions explains an 
individual's belief in a just world—the higher the score, the lower the degree of 
acceptance of the "just world 11 idea. Results from the present study g^^^ a man 

of 3.98, which reflected the subjects 1 slight rejection of the M just vK>rld"; this 
was in congruence with Wagstaff 's study of the JWS with British subjects (1983). 

A closer look at the itemized JWS revealed that only three items showed 
significant gender differences. Two (item 17 and item 20) of these items were 
related to the "just" idea and one (item 4) was "unjust". However, the total mean 
scores for the JWS showed a significant gender difference (mean = 3.91 for male and 
4.04 for female; t = -.26, p = .008). The data revealed that males, more than 
females, believed in a "just world". The finding (gender difference) does not 
support previous studies (Rubin and Peplau, 1975; Wagstaff , 1983) of the negligible 
relationship between JWS and sex. 

However, educational background, marital status and whether the subjects knew 
any rape victims or not did not show any significant differences in the JWS and the 
two subscales. 

A significant gender difference was found on the "unjust" factor mean scores 
(t = -2.25, p = .02). (Table 1) The study also found subjects tended to reject 
item6 related to the "criMnal justice" theme (items 5. 9, 17, 19, 20, and 23). It 
is interesting to point out tnat both sexes tended to disagree regarding the vrork 
ERIC related statement, "In all occupations, those who work hard always get promoted." 
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Sex Role Stereotype 

Significant differences between the sexes were shown on the SRSS. For 
instance, males, more than females, accepted the statement, "It is wrong for a 
woman to remain single." (t = -r.71, p = 0.007). However, there was no significant 

gender difference with regards to the statement: "It is wrong for a woman not to 
have a family (to be childless)." This finding reflects some very intriguing 
attitudes toward marriage and the family. Although there was no gender difference 
toward £: cldldlass woman, the mean scores from this item (5.683 for males and 5.98 
for females) were higher than the means for the statement regarding a varan 
remaining single (5.465 for males and 5.853 for females). This meant, for both 
sexes that to be childless was more acceptable than to remain single. 

A look at the total scores from the SRS scale showed that mean scores for both 
sexes were over 4 (mean = 4.879 for males and !>. 515 for females). This reflected 
that males accepted sex-role stereotyping more than females (t = -2.67, p = 0.005). 
Nevertheless, both sexes disagreed with statements reflecting sex-role stereotypes. 
Sine* only one dimension ("traditional females") was derived from the factor 
analysis, it is adequate to conclude that males, more than females, consider that 
"females should abide with traditional female roles." This conclusion was drawn 
based upon the consistency of th lower scores for males in both the "traditional 
female dimension" score and the SRSS total scors (Table 2). 

There are significant differences between the sexes in items #3, #4, #8, and 
#9 (Table 2). In each of those questions, males tend to accept the traditional 
female role more than females do. Even though the items are not significant, it is 
interesting to note that females, more than males, tend to accept the traditional 
female role on questions #2 and #7. In question #2, "A girl must be a virgin when 
she gets married," the mean for males is 5.267 and for females is 4.993, and in 
question #7, "There is nothing wrong with a single girls going to a bar," the 
males' mean is 5.220 and the females' mean is 5.190. 
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Attitudes Toward Rape Victims 

By tabulating the total score from the ATRVS, it was found that both males and 
females tended to accept rape victims (The mean for males was 5.65 and for females 
was 6.02), although females had a higher degree of acceptance of victimes than did 
males (t = -4.55, P < 0.001) . In addition, separate scores from three 
dimensions-- M characteristics of the rape victime," "victimization," and "victim's 
behavior," revealed that females had higher means than males (t = -3.84, p < 0.001; 
t = -2.81, p < 0.01; and t = -4.66, p < 0.001). This further confirmed the finding 
that females, more than males, had a higher degree of acceptance of rape victimes. 
Furthermore, females also had higher scores on every single item in the three 
dimensions. This leads one to conclude that males are more reluctant to accept 
rape /ictims (Table 3). 
Attribution Factors 

The result showed, on a 7 -point scale, that the mean scores for 
characteristics of rapists, victims, circumstances, an luck factors were 2.06, 
4.02, 2.69, and 4.12, respectively. Of these, rapists and circumstances were 
considered to be more important factors than the other two. Among the four 
factors, only attribution to victim characteristics showed a significant gender 
difference (t = -3.17, p < 0.01). 

Males, more than females, attribute the characteristics of the victime as an 
important cause of rape. The more one believes that rape is the victim's fault, 
the more one tends to blame the victim, and the more the victim is stigmatized. 
The characteristics of the raRist had the i'^west mean (1.940 for males and 2.18 1 ) 
for females) which revealed it as the most important cause of rape. 

Subjects were further asked to indicate major attribution factors from a list 
of the characteristics of rape victims. Almost half (49.6%) of the subjects 
considered "too trusting in people" as a major cause of rape. Only 2.6% and 1.5% 
considered "retribution" ("one inevitably reaps what he sows") and "a problem of 
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her ancestry" as major factors. About a quarter of the subjects also considered 
behavior related characteristics as a major cause, i.e. "exposes too much by 
wearing revealing clothing." Table 4 shows in rank order the frequencies of the 
responses. Table 5 summarizes mean difference tests for gender's attitudes toward 
rape victims, attribution of causality, belief in a just wrld, and other 
variables . 

Correlations Among the Four Scales 

A second order analysis was carried out for further understanding of the 
relationships between and among the four scales used in the present study. A 
nuitoer of significant correlations were found. They are briefly described as 
follows : 

1 . The correlation betwee the JWS and the other scales 

a. No significant correlation between the JWS and the SRSS was found. 

b. However, a positive correlation between the JWS and the Victim's Behavior 
factor was found (r = .10, p < .05); the more one believed in a just vrarld, the 
more one blamed the victim's behavior and circumstances. 

The JWS and the Attribution Factor (circumstances under which rape occur ed) 
were also positively correlated (r = 0.13, p < 0.5) . It was also found 'hat the 
unjust factor was positively correlated with the Characteristic of the Victim 
factor (r = 0.15, p < 0.001). 

2. Hie correlation between the SRSS and other scales 

SRSS was significantly correlated with the jAS, the three dimensions of the AS, and 
the Characteristics of the Victim Attribution at p < 0.001 level (r = .57, .38, 
.44, .40, and .27, respectively). In short, the more one accepted the SRSS, the 
more one tended to blame vie times . 
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3. ATRVS and AS 

Data showed that the higher the scores sunjects received on the ATRVS, the 
lower their scores on one of the Attribution factors. Namely, the more one 
rejected rape victims , the less one attributed the incidence to the characteristics 
of the rapist (r = -.29, p < 0.001). The Blaming the Victim factor and the 
Characteristics of the Victim factor were also found to be positively correlated 
with every scale except the characteristic of rapist attribution. In other words, 

the more one blamed the victim, the more one accepted the sex-role stereotype and 
the less one attributed the responsibility to the rapist (Table 6). 
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Discussions and Conclusions 

The purposes of the present study were to assess whether there were gender 
differences in attitudes (acceptance of) toward rape victims and to determine these 
attitudes 1 correlations with one's beliefs in a just world. Significant gender 
differences were found. Although females had a higher degree of acceptance of 
victims than did males, mean scores from the Attitudes Toward Rape Victim Scale 
indicated that both sexes, in general, tended to accept rape victims. In addition, 
although males accepted sex-role stereotypes more than did females, the findings 
suggested that both sexes tended to reject sex-role stereotypes. This finding was 
inconsistent with the study on Taiwan subjects (Chen and Lin, 1987). Although both 
studies showed significant gender differences, the U.S. subjects far more rejected 
the attitudes toward sex-role stereotypes. This was predictable since the Chinese 
society tends to be more male-dominant. 

Behaviors tended to be influenced by attitudes . Although subjects attributed 
rape incidents least to the characteristics of victims and most to the rapists, the 
presant study found that the more one accepted the sex-role stereotypes, the more 
one tended to blame victims and the less one attributed the responsibility to the 
rapist. This finding supports a previous study by Howard (1980). 

It is interesting to point out that on the SRSS male subjects felt very 
strongly that "when a man's girlfriend gets insulted, he should fight back" (t = 
-2.78, p < 0.001). This might reflect the traditional idea that rape is not only 
an act of violence toward the woman but also a sign of violence toward the woman's 
man. 

Hie results showed that the more one believed in a just world, the more one 
blamed the victim's behavior and circumstances. Gender appeared to be an inportant 
variable in affecting attitudes toward rape victims, identifying attribution 
factors, affecting the degree of belief in a "just WDrld," and accepting sex-role 
stereotypes. Males, significantly more than females, believed in a "just warld" 
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idea and accepted the sex-role stereotypes. One unfortunate consequence of the 
tendency to see the world as a just place is that it provides a justification for 

blaming the victims. 

Although gender differences are given substantial support by the obtained 
data, the findings from the present study are not in accord with the previous 
studies (Ma and Smith, 1985 and Zubin and Peplau, 1973) regarding gender 
differences in beliefs in a just world. Nevertheless, the present study supports 
many studies on attitudes toward rape victims; more specifically, attributions of 
blame to rape victims may be influenced in part by one's acceptance of sex-role 
stereotypes and rape myths (Wyer, et al., 1985; Sattlem, et al., 1984; Acock and 
Irland, 1983; L'Armand, et al., 1981; and Burth, 1980). Many items on the ATRVS in 
the present study were related to rape myths. Hie findings also pointed to the 
fact that rape myths abound among college students. These myths formed a part of 
an interrelated attitude structure, as shown in the present study, that includes 
acceptance of traditional sex-role stereotyping and beliefs in a just world. 

It is important to point out that the study also found subjects tended to 
reject items related to the "criminal justice" theme. The results might imply that 
an alarming ncrease in numbers of rapes occurred every year; yet many assailants 
were not convicted. 

A close look at the Pearson Correlation Matrix (Table 6) reveals that almost 
all scales and subscales are significantly correlated. The findings support the 
assertion that attitudes (beliefs in a just world, attitudes toward rape victims 
and sex-role stereotyping) and behaviors (blaming the victim and victimization) are 
indeed intertwined. A further, analysis on the causal relations between attitudes 
and behaviors should be considered. 

Subjects in the present study, as compared to subjects in Taiwan, tended to 
reject sex-role stereotypes, just world beliefs and rape myths. At the same time, 
it needs to be pointed cut that the present samples were college students in the 

is 



Midwest; therefore, the generalization of the conclusion should be limited to this 
particular group. It is suggested that further research should focus on sex-role 
socialization practices and their impacts on changing attitudes toward rape 
victims. If a college sample vere used again, a comparison of their attitudes 
toward date rape, marital rape and other kinds of forcible rapes might be points of 
interest . 
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Table 1 Gender and the Means for the JWS, Unjust 
Factor, and Just Factor 



Just World Scale male female pooled variance 

estimate 

, mean SD mean SD t 

1 . I reel tnat many people in the 
the world have a false reputation. 

2. In general, this is a fair world. 

3. Luck always brings fortune. 

4. Those who drive carefully and those 
who drive without care have the same 
probability of being hurt in a car 
accident. 

5. Many criminals are judged innocent 
in court. 

6. If you study hard, you will receive 
good grades. 

7. If you take care of your health, 
you are very unlikely to have a 
heart attack. 

8. Those candidates who insist on hold- 
ing onto their principles in an 
election are usually the losers. 

9. Innocent people are seldom put into 
jail . 

10. In a race, many athletes are not 
caught when they violate a regu- 
lation. 

11. A person will get what he (or she) 
deserves. 

12. Parents always find good excuses 
to punish their children. 

13. Those who do good deeds are usually 
not known and do not receive just 
rewards. 

14. Although bad persons might have held 
the power in the history of mankind, 
good persons will eventually regain 
control . 



4.76 


1 .32 


5.01 


1.20 


-1.58 


ns 


4 • J J 


1 

1 • J D 




1 oo 
1 . CO 


A OA 

-0 . 99 


ns 


3.0Q 


1.14 


3.20 


0.94 


-1.56 


ns 


3.14 


1.72 


3.58 


0.68 


-2.02 


* 


4.59 


1 .34 


4.74 


0.12 


-0.97 


ns 


3.20 


1.41 


3.29 


0.39 


-0.48 


ns 


3.55 


1.41 


3.65 


0.13 


-0.66 


ns 


3 71 


1 . £ U 


fi7 


U • U j 


U • CD 


n s 


4.00 


1.40 


4.24 


0.19 


-1 ..43 


ns 


3.96 


1.29 


4.09 


0.04 


-0.95 


ns 


3.68 


1 .34 


3.98 


0.43 


-1.73 


ns 


4.77 


1 .05 


4.75 


0.06 


0.12 


ns 


3.84 


1 .26 


3.81 


0.25 


0.19 


ns 


3.73 


1.21 


3.67 


0.08 


0.40 


ns 



Table 1 continued 



15. In all occupations, those who 
work hard always get promoted. 

16. Parents often neglect their . 
children's wishes. 

17. In our court system, it is dif- 
ficult to find a fair judge. 

18. One should blame himself (or 
herself) for his (or her) mis- 
fortunes . 

19. Criminals always pay for their 
actions . 

20. Innocent people are always the 
v ictims . 

21. The rich should be heavily taxed. 

22. Most people do no* have the moti- 
vation to cheat. 

23. in a disordered world, criminals 
should be severely punished. 

Total JWS 
Unjust Factor 
Just Factor 



*p<.05; **p<.01; and ***p<.001 



4.79 


1.10 


4.85 


1 .02 


-0.51 


ns 


3.83 


1.26 


3.72 


1.14 


0.76 


ns 


3.09 


1.21 


3.45 


1 .08 


-2.46 


** 


4.10 


1 .35 


4.?9 


0.27 


-1.12 


ns 


5.01 


1 .24 


4.99 


1 .32 


0.16 


ns 


3.14 


1 .04 


3.56 


1 07 


_ "5 jC 
J • 1 3 


*** 


4.13 


1 .59 


4.05 


1 .24 


0.48 


n s 


4.81 


1.19 


4.75 


1.17 


0.38 


ns 


4.75 


1.17 


3.36 


1.19 


-1.23 


ns 


3.91 


1.27 


4.04 


0.37 


-2.67 


** 


4.14 




4.37 




-2.25 


* 


4.15 




4.21 




-0.56 


ns 



Unjust factor includes items 1,2,5, and 17. 
Just factor includes items 11,14, and 19. 
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Table 2 Sex-Role Stereotype Scale and the "Traditional 
Female Role" Factor mean Scores 



"Traditional Female Role" Ma1a _ . 

Factor Male Female 

Mean SD Mean SD 



2. A girl must be a virgin when she 
gets married. JT.26 

3. It is wrong for a woman to •. : . 
remain single. 5.68. 

4. In public places, a wife should 

not refute her husband. 4.59 

6. It is much worse for a woman to 
get drunk than for a man to do 

so. 5.27 

7. There is nothing wrong with a 
single girl going to a bar. 5.22 

8. When a girl wants to obtain 
something, it is much better 
for her to use her attraction 

than to use ability. 5.38 

9. When a man's girlfriend gets 
insulted, he should fight 

back. 3.63 

Total (Traditional Female Role 

Factor) 5.07 



SRSS 



4.87 



4.99 
5.98 
5.26 

5.50 
5.19 

6.15 

4.15 

5.38 
5.15 



1.45 ns 

•2.11 ns 

-3.36 ** 

-1.28 ns 

0.17 ns 

-5.18 ** 

-2.78 *** 

•3.05 ** 

.2.86 ** 



*p<.05; **p<.001 and ***p s 000 
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Tab'e 3 Mean Scores for Attitudes Towards Rape Victims 
by Gender 



atrvs Male Female 



6.01 


6.47 


-3.09 


** 


6 .22 


6 ! 71 


-3.56 


*** 


5.63 


5.85 


-1 .34 


ns 


6.12 


6.49 


-3.84 


*** 


6.12 


6.49 


-3.84 


*** 



"Victimization" Factor 

1. Rape victims should be responsible 
for what happened. 

2. Rape victims also should be punished 
4 # We should feel sympathy for the rape 

victim. 

7. A woman is not virtuous when she 

gets raped. 
Subscale Total 

"Characteristics of the Victim" Factor 

3. Only those who like to expose them- 
selves by wearing revealing cloth- 9 

ing will get raped. 6.12 6.51 -2.99 ** 
10. The reason that a rape happens is 
that the victim does not protest as 

she should. 5.90 6.26 -2.32 * 
14. If a prostitute gets raped, it is 
not necessary to report it to the 

police. 5.76 &.21 -4.0t *** 

19. A good girl will never get raped. 6:52 6.75 -2.49 ** 

20. Rape victims also enjoy the sex 

when they are raped. 6.26 6.69 -3.75 *** 

Subscale Total 5.90 6.21 -2.81 " 



"Blaming the Victim" Factor 

9. I can accept the idea of making 

friends with a rape victim. *.~Z ~" *** 

12. Rape victims do not know how to 
behave themselves properly. 5.59 6.22 -4.00 

13. Many women would like to be raped, 
so they are always under attack. 6.04 6.57 -4.01 

18. The reason that one may be raped is 
that she or he is not rational or 

cool enough to handle things. 5.67 6.14 -3.03 

Subscale Total 5.75 6.25 -4.66 *** 

Attitudes Toward Rape Victims Scale 5.65 6.02 -4.55 *** 



*** 



>p<.05; **p<.01; and ***p<.001 
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Table 4 Attribution Factor: Characteristics of the Rape 
Victim* 



Victim's characteristics 


N 


% 


too trusting in people 


132 


49.6 


exposes too much by wearing revealing 






clothing 


67 


25.2 


too weak 


55 


20.7 


frivolous, flippant, playful 


36 


13.5 


easily can cause a man to have 






vicious ideas 


34 


12.8 


does not protest or struggle to 






escape 


30 


11.3 


does not behave herself 


16 


6.0 


a "bad girl 11 


8 


3.0 


retribution (one inevitably reaps 






what he sows) 


7 


2.6 



*Question: Considering the characteristics of the rape 
victim, which factor do you think is the major cause of 
rape? Choose as many as apply. 
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TABLE 5 . JEAN DIFFERENCE (t) TEST FOR SENDER'S ATTITUDES TOWARD RAPE VICTIMS, ATI*!-* 
BUTION OF CAUSALITY i BELIEF IN A JUST WORLD, AND OTHER VARIABLES ' " ' 



Scale. and Subscale 



Hale 



Female 



Mean 



SD Mean 



SD 



Just World Scale 



3.92 



.37 4.0S 



.38 



-2.67 



■Just" Factor 



4.1S 



.86 4.21 



.94 -.66 



'Unjust" Factor 



4.16 



.80 4.37 



.75 



2.26 



Female Role Stereotype Scale 



4.88 



.75 5.16 



.77 N 



- 2.86 



"Traditional Female Role" Facto* 



§.07. 



.81 • 5.39 



.80 



Attitudes Toward Rape Victims Scale 



5.65" 



;68 6*0* 



„55' 



- 4.55 



*• 



-'3.05 ** 



••• 



"Victimization" Factor 



5.90 



.97 6.21 



.73 



* 2.81 



"Characteristics of the Victim" Factor 



6.13 



.79 6.50 



.66 



- 3.84 



I" Bl awing the Victim' 1 Factor 



5. 75 



.89 



Attribution: Victim Characteristics 



Attribution: Rapist Characteristics 



,79 



3.68 



1.54 4.36 



1.86 



1.94. 1.30 ; - 2;i8 



1.63 



- 3.17 
•'1.32 



2.S9" 4l .40 V fe'yy 
3.94 1 1.66 1 4.31 



*** 



•** 



Utrlbutlon: Circumstances 



Utrlbutlon: The Luck Factor 



1.75 



- 1.70 



* p<.05, ** p<.01, and *** p<.001 

erJc 



' ' ' ' ♦ •«.•••»* 
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TABLE 6 . PEARSON CORRELATION MATRIX FOR SCALES AND SUBSCALES* 



0 
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2 • 


. 3 


4 


S 


6 


- 7 


8 




10 


11 
1 1 


12 




1 


1 .00 




.58 












.10* 


• 




.13* 




T 


.55" 


1 .00 


jbiS 








• 




.12* 


1 




.12* 




3 


;s?* 


.10 


|.0O 











,1™ 










- 


4 


















wf(P* 








5 








.rr 


I.OO 




.40 






Mil 








6 












|.oo 






^^^^ 
.-TS 


•1* 








7 








♦ 3S 


• AO 




|.oo 


.54 


.50 




-jr 






8 






.15** 


.44 


• 45 




.54 


1.00 


•10 




Jfcm> 






9 


.10* 


.12* 




1TFFJ 

•40 


*** ** 

.40 


HHH 

.1* 


iHUr 

,50 


»-?0 


1.00 


.33 


-.15** 


.10* 




10 












■WW- 

.14 








{■OS- 








11 














-.II*. 1 


-.ir 








•1* 




12 


.13* 










> 












1.00 




13 


















i *% 
*} . 


. I- 
f- 

' 






1. 00 

: 1 



*p<.0£, **p<.01, ***p<.001. 

J'iH^^r 1 * 1 ? c 5 le, , 2 "! J Y st " F "top, 3-"UnJust" Factor, 4« W Role Stereotype Scale. 
^■"Traditional Female Role" Factor, 6*Attitudes Toward Rape Victims Scale, 7» t Victimi- 
•ation" Factor, 8- N Characteristics of the Victim 11 Factor, 9»"Blamtng the Victim" Factor, 
10-Attribution: Characteristics of the Victim, lUAttrlbutton: Characteristics of the 
Rapist, l2«Attribution: The Circumstance* When the Rape Occurred, and 13>Attribution: 
The Luck Factor. .. 
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